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Christianity in Talmud and Midrash. By R. Travers Herford, 
B.A. London: Williams & Norgate, 1903. Pp. xvi + 449. 
18s., net. 

Mr. Herford has undertaken to exhibit "what the rabbinical literature 
really does contain bearing on the origin and early history of Christianity " 
to the middle of the fourth century. The passages fall into two divisions: 
those relating to Jesus and those relating to Minim and Minuth — that is, 
Jewish Christians and their heresy. Mr. Herford's method is first to pre- 
sent the rabbinic passage, and then to discuss and interpret it; and he 
must not be blamed if sometimes the intricacies of rabbinic fancy have 
baffled his ingenuity. There are some passages here that yield so little 
meaning that one wonders if it were worth while to print them at all, but Mr. 
Herford has sought to make his collection reasonably comprehensive, and 
we should prefer too much rather than too little. A valuable appendix is 
that containing the Hebrew texts of all the passages presented which enables 
the student to control, in a measure, the work of Mr. Herford. An 
admirable series of indexes concludes the book. 

The passages cited by Mr. Herford as relating to Jesus will probably 
disappoint the most modest hopes. Their allusions are often so veiled 
and so intangible as to appear to the non-rabbinic mind no allusions at all. 
The unintelligible pseudonyms under which they seem to have referred to 
him are slender links of connection, and what is actually said is seldom so 
apt or intelligible as to convince the uninitiated reader that Jesus is meant. 
The passages relating to Minim (heretics) — i. e., Jewish Christians — are 
more significant, and undoubtedly throw some light upon the matter of 
early Jewish Christianity. A real service to the study of early Christianity 
has been performed in the collection and interpretation of these widely 
scattered passages. 

Mr. Herford's introduction is rich in matters of interest, but once at 
least in it he has spoken with unfortunate looseness, in following out the 
antithesis between rabbinism and Christianity: "Historical Christianity 
prescribes what a man shall believe and defines the true faith in precise 

creeds Christianity never set up a moral creed; she did not make 

sin a heresy, but heresy a sin. While historical Christianity is based on 
the conception of orthodoxy, rabbinism rests on what I venture to call 
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orthopraxy" (p. 16). Mr. Herford is not the first man to be run away 
with by an antithesis. He has dwelt so long among the Rabbis as to for- 
get what Paul meant by faith. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 



Outlines of an Introduction to the Old Testament. By Professor 
John Walter Beardslee, D.D. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 
1903. Pp. 215. 

This book, the author tells us in his preface, is the outgrowth of fifteen 
years of study and teaching, and is designed simply to indicate the lines 
along which study is demanded if one is to understand the teachings of 
the Old Testament. No effort has been made to present all the views of 
the many who have written upon the same general theme, nor even to give 
exhaustively the author's own views, but rather only enough to introduce 
the reader to the text. The book is from the pen of a conservative, who, 
although he acknowledges his great debt to criticism, still feels that "the 
results thus far secured are too vague to become a satisfactory basis for 
the interpretation of Scripture." Each book of the Old Testament is 
treated briefly, usually under the captions of the "Name," "Position of 
the Book," "Scope," "Analysis," "Literary Features," "Religious Value," 
and "Literature." 

Here are some of the author's positions and opinions. The Penta- 
teuch, for example, "in its present form betrays so plainly the presence of 
one mind that we cannot conceive that the five books have been written 
independently and then for convenience brought together" (p. 10). 
Moses was its author, though not necessarily the writer of every word 
(pp. 31, 32). The book of Joshua is rightly separated from the Pentateuch, 
there being no good reason for calling all six books together the "Hexa- 
teuch." The book of Isaiah, though diverse in style and thought, is 
nevertheless a unit. "It has doubtless met with some modifications of 
later editors, as have so many of the Old Testament books, yet they are 
not of such a character as to deprive Isaiah of the claim to authorship" 
(p. 81). Micah also is a unit ; Jonah is historical; Zechariah wrote the entire 
book ascribed to him; and "the historical succession of testimony for the 
genuineness of Daniel is even more complete than that of many other books of 
the Bible." Concerning the Psalms the author argues that if David wrote 
the eighteenth psalm, as most critics agree he did, there is no inherent 
reason why he should not have written many more. The late Dr. A. B. 
Davidson's remark on the subject of the date of the Psalms is suggestive 
just here. He says: "It would be as untrue to say that the psalmody of 



